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Timely Textbooks 








SPANISH Crawford’s First Book in Spanish. $1.20. 
An effective and economical method of learning to speak, w 
and understand Spanish. 
Fuentes and Elias’ Manual de Correspondencia. $1.00. 
Writing correct idiomatic letters in Spanish. 
Other new titles in preparation in the Macmillan Spanish S 
under the general editorship of Professor F. B. Lugute» 


FRENCH Van Buren’s Contes du Pays de Merlin 
Charming legends of Brittany especially suitable for begin: 
classes of French. 
Frazer’s Scenes from Familiar Life 
Domestic scenes in dramatic form, alive with real humor ar 
of conversational possibilities. 
Four other texts are about to be published in the Macm 
French Series . . . Professor H. P. THIEME, General Edit 


ENGLISH Bryce On American Democracy 


Chapters from the American Commonwealth together wit! 
paper Obstacles to Good Citize nship. 

American Patriotism in Prose and Verse 
The ideals of America nobly phrased by her statesmen, her p 
her preachers and teachers. 

American Democracy from Washington to Wilson 
Including President Wilson’s address on Our Peace Prog 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, September 27, 1 


HISTORY  Ashley’s Modern European Civilization. $1.80 
Told from the point ot view of America, a world power. C 
the Great War to the signing of the armistice. 
Burch and Patterson’s American Social Problems. $1.2 
An inspiration to intelligent and active citizenship. 
SCIENCE Sampson’s Effective Farming. $1.32. 
A new textbook in high school agriculture that teaches se1 
farming emphasizing the economy methods that produce pro 
Jackson, Jackson and Black’s Elementary Electricity and 
Magnetism. Coming. 


Fundamental facts with their present day applications, made 
y ap] 
young students. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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arms. Much 

seems evident 

nds upon train 

ereat body of men in all departments 
n mechanies, navigation, avia- 

tion and other offensive and defensive lines: 
tis evident that great stress will be placed 


ipplie | SClel 


'RAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
(he other side of our scheme 
n involv he training of men and 
women for 
performance of the ie - demoeratie 


1 
tnreatene d 


; 


tween ord: rly democracy and ie 

So far as the United States is coneerned, I 
believe our future depends upon the kind 
of education given in the schools and upon 
the judicious exclusion of ignorant and in- 
flamable immigrants who readily beeome 


the dupes of agitators. 


(\MERICA A WORLD POWER 
The Spanish-American war introduced 
the United States as a world power. When 
the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
Islands we ended our isolation. When we 
entered the recent war we became one of 
the distinetive world powers. At the pres 
ent moment the United States occupies a 
position seareely second to thi: > Great 
Britain in world influence. It may be that 


in the months and years just ahead our 


Russia and . 

and Belgium; and nm 

many. Our influence 

ing; our relations w 

sure to become more 

We are acting and thinking internat 
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and our voice will carry weight in 
cils of nations because our aims 
selfish. Our influence is destine 


more and more throughout the 


MERICA A CREDITOR NATION 
Already our powerful 
tions are reaching out 
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Russia, India 
National City 
less than twelve foreign bra 
West Indies and South Amer 
International Banking Cory 
fifteen or more branches 
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createst creditor nations 
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free capital for investment 
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South Ameriea, Chi 


look to us inereasingly for finan 


trial and engineering development 


ican statesmen, financiers, mal! 
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intimate knowledge of all count? 


peoples than they have ever had 
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Professor Joh 
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fessor Gregory, of 
Davis, of Harvard, re} 
part reographer on the National Rese 
» affairs of the nation. ) Department 
in Washington for war in war, Mr. O 
promptly found myself in the carrying on 
of Research of the War Trade geography. 
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iis board had already a staff of immediate 
thousand people, ecupying 

lat covers an entir city block. 

re the buildings of the Fuel Ad- the American Gr 
, of the War Industries Board, *, Bowman, dir 
1 Administration, of the De fessors Fe 

' Commerce, the Department of Cleef, of Dul 
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ard, the Tariff Commission, the 
Military Intelligence, the Dep: 
Agriculture, 


need men trained in 
: \essrs ‘ineh an Baker, the fan ili ir with the 
i American Agriculture,’’ whose the world, 
advanced sections are Just appearing, and productions, their means 


ties for production 


studies such as Zapoleon's ** Care wraphy ot their fae 
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Wheat Prices.”’ The Carnegie Institution the manufacture of goods, or 
learned bodi rill on, we to absorb American goods. The 
development of world trade me 
a people, we must be equipped w 

geographical knowledge. 


mineral resources of the ‘| GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE NECESS.: 


ng upon. 

atlases of i! 
11. S. Geological Survev: of for INTERNATIONAL THINKING 

the world from the Bureau of I have been speaking of the p 


Forestry; we need the best of railway oceupy public positions, who serve 
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undertal [ nversat with many 
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There is no doubt that the publie a 


tuck f mind is more favorably disposed 
toward geographie studies to-day than ever 
befor A wonderfully suecessful work in 


OpuULaArIZINY ve wraphy has by en done by 
po} pu: h 
the National Geographic Society, with its 
ix hundred thousand members. Never has 


a similar society won such popular support 
as the National Geographic Society is re 
eiving. The American Geographical So 
ciety of New York has been giving its serv 
ices in a most effective way in prosecuting 
the researches of the United States Com 
mission which has been ecolleeting and or 
ganizing information for the peace confer 
ence; and as the American delegates sit 
down around the peace table they have at 
their command the fullest information 
about the resourees of every part of the 
world that has ever been brought together. 
A National Council of Geography Teach 
ers of 1,000 members has been formed. Its 
function is to stimulate larger interest in 
geographical studies, to encourage the bet 
ter training of geography teachers, and to 
rive that support to geography which it is 
entitled to in the edueational world. With 
these organizations already formed and at 
work gratifying results may be expected. 


he subject of geography is sure to tak 


on a new dignity and a new importance in 
the vears Just ahead. The people of the na 
tion and the schools of the nation will wel 
eome a larger emphasis upon geography 
than has heretofore been given. The fore 


most of the world’s democracies demands in 
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the opening of school; a record was thus made 


to the skill and knowledge of each child 


in all the fundamental branches at the time 


he entered the Lineoln School; close touch 
with his development will be kept by repeated 
tests, so that, even while reorganization is in 
progress, the child’s welfare will be effectually 
protected. 

Phe Lineoln School is obviously more elab- 
orate and expensive than an ordinary school. 
It requires more teachers and a group of 
pupils so selected as to be fairly representative. 
It must necessarily expend some money on 
experiments that come to nothing. This does 
not mean that if the Lincoln School succeeds 
other schools can not afford to imitate or 
adopt its work. If the Lineoln School can 

k out courses and texts in mathematics, in 
science, in history and civies, which are 
adapted to current needs, such courses and 
texts will be ready for use in any school desir 
ing to employ them. If, for example, a sue 
cessful text-book in junior high school mathe 
matics ean be produced, it could be taught in 
“ani secondary school by a qualitied teacher 
of the subject. The Lincoln School, if it 
achieves its purpose, will in the long run 
economize money, time and energy. Its re 
sults will be freely at the service of all schools 
without expense, in so far as they choose to 
make use of them. This is precisely what has 
already been happening through the activity 
of progressive teachers here and there thr ugh 
out the country. The Lincoln School differs 

trving to concentrate in one school a body 
of teachers working together in all the main 
branches in the hope, first, of producing im- 
portant results in a shorter period and, second, 
of furnishing meanwhile a conerete illustra 


tion of a particular tvne of s hool program 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Proressor H. M. Ilorkins, of the University 


of North Carolina, has compiled the fol wing 
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They are based on the Federal Edu 


Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 55 


and the Census Bureau Estimates of 


lation. 
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l. Nevada 


3. Ohio 
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California 
\rizona 
Nebraska 
Wyoming 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Utah 
Michigan 

Illinois 

Washington 

lowa 

Montana 

Kansas 

Colorado 

West Virginia 

Idaho 

Maine 

North Dakota 

R. I. State College 
Indiana 

Missouri 

South Dakota 
Delaware State College 
New Mexico 


. Oklahoma .... Or 30> Nia tata ae 


Vermont 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ........ 
New York—Cornell 
North Carolina 
Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

South Carolina 

Penn. State College 
Virginia 

PE np peaxieedweneeeen 
Alabama ........... 


New Jersey, Rutgers 


1] 
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QUOTATIONS 


DEGREES AND SOLI 





HANDWRITING SCALES 
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Tr. C. AT THE UNIVERSITY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
CURRICULUM OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON SUPERINTENDENTS’ PROBLEMS. 
ON EXISTING DEMOCRATIC FAC. 
TORS IN AMERICAN EDUCA 
TION. (THE DEMOCRACY 
QUESTIONNAIRE) 
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t the Jewish 
of Drew Theo- 
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ilton G. Evans of 


nd others equally representative are 


whether religion is fundamental 


if it is, whether freedom 

» pleases means freedom 

rship Him at all and to prevent one’s 
from being trained in a selected 
chureh schools, in the common es- 
of all religions in public schools, and 


itely democratic contributions of 











the biol point of view, and Dr. Fran| 


d nd teachers ll have ber powerful 
1etor breaking down the bars to a trul) 
| lual training 


But such unlimited individualism as Tolst 
destructive to true democr / 

But just in so far as Rousseau has bee 
followed to his theoretical goal and all com 
pulsion and appearance of compulsion have 
been put aside, democracy—even individual 
A ; in danger. The extreme to 
which Tolstoi carried it in his Russian peas 
ant school, is sure to fall short of a benevolent 
anarchy in which every one can do as he 
pleases, because every one pleases to do good 
and to realize the best that is in him. The 

hool bell rings and Tolstoi smilingly awaits 


until the boys’ own initiative brings them 


nto the schoo] ho ise. Chey tumble over ea *h 
othe r because some take the wrong seats, until 


their own self-activity brings them to order 


Tolst announces the rithmetic lesson and 
when ome one exclaims—‘“‘no; let’s have 
history!” cheerfully f the lead of 

ish impulse and approves it with his “‘ Well 
then! history it shall be!’ In so teaching 
Tolstoi on his peasant estate was far mors 
truly the prophet of Bolsh sm, than Rous 


training for democracy the necessary compl 
ments of self-expression are self-restraint 
self-sacrifice and willing acceptance of what 
is best for the common good. Individual 
rights must be bought through individual 
service, equality won through a struggle to 
higher levels, the more individual and per 
sonal rights realized through self-achievement, 
equality in the actual results of achievement 
and service attained in the sense of highest 
individual effort, and all things necessary for 
the safety and permanency of democracy, 
which are not self-won, compelled by the 


school far more surely than school attendance 


and support are compelled by the state. 
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cumulative effect of all influences 
make us good, there 1 
n my part to criticize a scl 
is undemocratic because it leaves some 
lestionnaire items 
ome of them ar 
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Dr 


participate 
is well as by villingness 


nost superintendents interested in 





tionnaire to appoint committees t 
exhaustive " with a view to finding oi There is not yet 

every eleme! ¢ peculiarly effective for cate what proportion 
democracy 1 , WOTRK aay { » WS and teachers have come t 
school as a means to raising 
‘leetual level by making 


‘surpass himself,” as opposed to 


course, and that higher training exists only 1 


greatest opment of those most fit for 
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